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TRUSTEES’  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor ,  the  Legislature  and  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  on  Mental  Diseases. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  herewith  respect¬ 
fully  submit  their  tenth  annual  report. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Wrentham  State  School  has  an 
inmate  population  of  1,031.  Its  accommodations  are  not  only 
fully  used  but  overtaxed.  The  efforts  of  the  trustees  and  the 
superintendent  are  constantly  directed  to  the  release  of  every 
inmate  as  to  whom  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  he  will 
be  properly  cared  for  and  may  be  safely  trusted  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  At  this  time  there  are  94  of  the  inmates  who  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  school  on  “vacations,”  a  term  that  is  used  to 
describe  their  temporary  release  under  such  supervision  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  school  to  extend  to  them  in  their  homes.  While 
all  the  accommodations  are  used  and  numbers  of  the  children 
cared  for  as  best  they  may  be  in  the  community,  there  remains 
a  waiting  list  of  700  seeking  admission. 

The  pressure  for  admission  to  the  Wrentham  school  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  better  gen¬ 
eral  comprehension  of  the  prudence  of  segregating  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  The  courts  are  taking  closer  note  of  mental  defect  in 
persons  arraigned  before  them;  probation  officers  are  realizing 
more  keenly  the  futility  of  undertaking  reformation  in  those 
mentally  incapacitated  for  response  to  the  effort;  the  State 
institutions  for  reform  —  the  two  reformatories  and  the  three 
industrial  schools  for  juveniles  —  are  carrying  further  the  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  mentally  normal  and  defectives;  chari- 
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table  and  social  agencies  are  appraising  more  closely  the  recep¬ 
tivity  of  helpful  treatment  among  their  beneficiaries;  and  all 
these  are  turning  to  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  with  re¬ 
quest  or  demand  that  those  clearly  marked  as  mentally  sub¬ 
normal  find  harbor  there. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  cannot  be  charged  with 
indifference  to  the  need  of  ample  accommodations  for  the 
distinctly  feeble-minded.  The  development  of  the  Wrentham 
State  School,  and  the  recent  provision  for  a  third  institution  at 
Belchertown,  are  evidence  of  the  Commonwealth’s  effort  to  deal 
with  a  well-recognized  situation.  But  there  is  ground  for  a 
question  whether  the  Legislature  has  yet  arrived  at  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  the  right  sort  of  treatment  for  those  committed  to 
these  schools.  Apparently  the  State’s  policy  is  too  much  colored 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  problem  is  met  when  the  feeble¬ 
minded  are  taken  into  custody.  Additional  dormitories  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  seeming  ease,  while  the  other  provisions  for  the 
school  which  would  make  its  work  effective  are  regarded  with 
comparative  indifference.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  point  out  the 
two  momentous  facts  which  actually  hamper  and  even  go  far  to 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  such  an  institution.  They  are  (1)  the 
actual  presence  of  persons  in  the  school,  and  the  pressure  for  the 
admission  of  more,  whose  mental  defect  is  linked  with  marked 
criminal  tendencies;  and  (2)  the  insufficient  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  fullest  training  in  useful  and  helpful  ways  of  the 
persons  brought  here,  shown  in  a  lack  of  equipment  to  that  end. 

As  to  the  class  known  as  defective  delinquents,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  as  the  body  to  guard  and  promote  the  interests,  both 
moral  and  physical,  of  the  public,  has  need  to  comprehend  more 
fully  than  it  has  yet  done  the  unfitness  of  the  feeble-minded 
schools  for  their  detention.  The  distinction  between  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  the  defective  delinquent  is  not  fanciful.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  slightest  familiarity  with 
the  population  of  either  of  the  feeble-minded  schools  furnishes 
the  evidence  to  support  it.  For  the  feeble-minded,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  helpfulness  in  these  schools  are  very  great.  Their  needs 
are  fully  met;  they  are  trained  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity; 
they  are  made  happy.  But  when  to  this  community  of  needy 
persons  there  is  added  an  element  which  is  distinctly  criminal 
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and  which  calls  for  quite  a  different  order  of  control,  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  school  is  made  difficult,  and  in  a 
measure  defeated.  Both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  good  of 
the  children  into  whose  presence  they  are  now  forced  by  reason 
of  lack  of  provision  for  them,  the  Commonwealth  needs  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  other  sort  of  institution. 

Wrentham’s  great  need,  if  it  is  to  do  the  work  it  should  do  for 
the  feeble-minded,  is  equipment  for  their  right  industrial  and 
social  training.  Reduced  to  the  simplest  terms,  these  needs  are 
for  such  additional  buildings  as  will  make  it  possible  to  give  the 
children  industrial  instruction  and  employment,  and  to  bring 
them  together  for  social  pleasure.  It  is  no  more  than  meeting 
half  way  the  requirements  when  children  sent  to  such  a  school 
are  simply  held  in  custody.  They  are  there  to  be  helped,  and 
helped  in  the  most  practical  way.  They  are  there  to  be  made 
happy,  and  every  humane  consideration  is  on  the  side  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  institution  with  the  equipment  for  their  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  joy  in  life.  In  the  superintendent’s  report  will  be  found  a 
description  of  the  school’s  activities,  which  we  commend  to  the 
careful  reading  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  shows 
how  great  an  effort  is  made  to  fill  these  needy  lives  to  the 
brim  of  their  capacity  for  usefulness  and  happiness;  but  it 
also  shows  the  glaring  effects  in  the  institution  when  it  is  denied 
room  and  equipment  for  the  industrial  work,  and  when  it  is 
not  provided  with  an  assembly  place  nearly  large  enough  for 
bringing  the  children  together  for  their  social  pleasures  and  for 
the  benefit  which  may  be  conferred  upon  them  as  a  complete 
group. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  the  Legislature,  feeling  sure  that 
we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  Commission  on  Mental 
Diseases,  appropriations  for  two  industrial  buildings,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  an  assembly  hall,  as  the  new  features 
of  the  Wrentham  State  School  now  most  seriously  lacking  and 
most  urgently  needed.  The  other  immediate  needs  of  the  school 
are  an  officers’  home,  to  provide  suitable  and  attractive  quar¬ 
ters  for  the  principal  officials;  an  addition  to  the  service  building; 
a  horse  stable;  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  the  present  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  school,  and  to  avoid  claim  for  damage  by  sewage 
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disposal;  and  a  spur  track  for  the  delivery  of  freight  on  the 
school  grounds.  Each  of  these  needs  has  been  discussed  in 
previous  reports  of  the  trustees,  and  we  feel  that  all  of  them 
are  urgent  in  order  to  bring  the  school  to  a  higher  efficiency 
and  accomplish  economy  in  its  administration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD. 
ELLERTON  JAMES. 

PATRICK  J.  LYNCH. 
GEORGE  W.  GAY. 

MARY  STEWART  SCOTT. 
HERBERT  PARSONS. 


i 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1916. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Number  present  Nov.  30,  1915, .  839 

Number  absent  Nov.  30,  1915, . 31 

Admissions  during  the  year, . 348 

Admissions  from  visit, . 102 

Discharges, . 68 

Deaths, . 25 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1916, .  1,031 

Number  absent  Nov.  30,  1916, . 94 


Of  the  1,031  present,  426  are  males  and  605  females. 

The  deaths  were  from  the  following  causes:  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage,  1;  congenital  heart  defect,  4;  epilepsy,  4;  hydrocephalus, 
1;  measles,  7;  meningitis,  2;  oedema  of  the  larynx,  2;  oedema  of 
the  lungs  with  heart  disease,  2;  peritonitis,  1;  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis,  2. 

Of  the  348  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table 
gives  the  ages  in  five-year  periods :  — 


Admissions  during  the  Year ,  Dec.  1,  1915,  to  Nov.  30,  1916. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years, 

8 

6 

14 

5  to  10  years,  . 

49 

28 

79 

10  to  15  years,  . 

59 

57 

116 

15  to  20  years,  . 

22 

72 

94 

20  to  25  years,  . 

2 

29 

31 

25  to  30  years,  . 

- 

5 

5 

30  to  35  years,  . 

1 

6 

7 

35  to  40  years,  . 

1 

2 

3 

40  to  45  years,  . 

• 

. 

- 

1 

1 

Totals, 

• 

• 

142 

206 

348 
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In  the  examination  of  the  foregoing  admission  table,  with  the 
knowledge  that  most  of  these  admissions  were  urgent  cases,  we 
find  that  it  contains  the  following  information :  that  boys  become 
a  more  serious  problem  in  the  community  at  an  earlier  age  than 
do  the  girls,  and  that  the  demand  for  the  care  of  the  girls  in¬ 
creases  as  they  approach  puberty,  and  is  the  greatest  in  the 
five-year  period  after  that  developmental  period  is  reached, 
while  the  demand  for  the  care  of  boys  is  less  after  that  time. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  period  from  five  to  ten  years  shows 
nearly  twice  as  many  boys  admitted  as  girls,  whereas  during  the 
period  between  ten  and  fifteen,  the  admissions  are  almost  equal. 
After  fifteen  the  number  of  girls  admitted  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  boys.  The  700  applications  on.  file  at  the  present 
time  are  in  the  same  order  in  regard  to  ages  as  the  admissions. 
The  largest  number  of  the  admissions  has  been  of  the  moron 
type.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  moron  boy  above  puberty 
is  better  able  to  properly  adjust  himself  to  his  environment  in 
the  community  than  is  the  moron  girl. 

During  the  year  the  admissions  brought  to  the  school  the 
usual  contagious  diseases,  —  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria 
and  whooping  cough.  By  strict  quarantine  scarlet  fever,  whoop¬ 
ing  cough  and  diphtheria  were  prevented  from  becoming  epi¬ 
demic.  We  were  not,  however,  so  successful  with  measles,  as 
there  were  111  cases  during  the  year.  Measles,  in  a  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  especially  among  the  lower-grade  children,  is 
a  serious  disease,  there  having  been  7  deaths  in  the  recent  epi¬ 
demic  out  of  a  population  of  1,031.  These  deaths  occurred  alto¬ 
gether  among  the  lower-grade  children. 

Scarlet  fever  in  the  community  is  usually  more  dreaded  than 
measles,  but  we  find  that  in  an  institution  it  is  not  nearly  so 
serious  a  disease.  If  thorough  quarantine  is  carried  out,  scarlet 
fever  very  rarely  becomes  epidemic  in  an  institution,  whereas  it 
is  most  difficult  indeed  to  prevent  measles  from  becoming  wide¬ 
spread.  Also,  we  have  found  of  late  years  that  a  death  from 
scarlet  fever  is  very  rare,  but  that  the  mortality  from  measles  is 
high. 

Dr.  Mildred  A.  Libby  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  first 
assistant  at  the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children  at  Baldwinville, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  assistant  physician.  Her  services  began 
on  Aug.  20,  1916. 
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The  opening  of  the  buildings  on  the  north  side  late  last  year 
left  much  to  be  done  this  year  in  the  way  of  completing  the 
organization  and  furthering  the  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  the  large  number  of  inmates  that  have  been  received  this 
year.  This  work  was  very  difficult  on  account  of  our  not  being 
able  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  employees.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  new  buildings  was  not  occupied  for  six  months  after  com¬ 
pletion  on  account  of  our  inability  to  obtain  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  employees.  At  one  time  during  the  year  the  institution 
had  only  two-thirds  the  necessary  number  of  employees.  This 
has  imposed  a  difficult  task  on  our  employees  and  for  months 
they  were  actually  overworked,  but  with  the  usual  faithfulness 
of  efficient  people  they  did  very  little  complaining. 

The  farm  has  filled  its  usual  large  place  in  not  only  providing 
fresh  vegetables,  fresh  eggs,  fresh  milk  and  pork  for  the  table, 
but  in  a  broader  sense  by  furnishing  most  excellent  out-of- 
door  school  opportunities  for  bringing  our  boys,  both  large  and 
small,  intimately  in  touch  with  nature,  and  has  given  them  as 
well  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  healthy  expression  of  their 
energy. 

The  boys’  industrial  rooms  were  closed  during  the  vacation 
months  and  all  the  boys,  with  their  industrial  teachers,  spent 
the  entire  day  out  of  doors,  the  smaller  boys  in  the  gardens  and 
the  larger  boys  grading,  building  roads,  teaming  and  farming. 

During  the  vacation  months  two  playground  teachers  were 
employed,  one  for  the  girls’  playgrounds  and  one  for  the  boys’ 
playgrounds.  These  teachers  devoted  their  entire  time  to  or¬ 
ganizing  games  and  plays,  and  instructing  the  employees  in 
charge  of  the  children  how  to  best  direct  them  in  their  play. 
One  feature  of  the  playground  work  that  was  most  satisfactory 
and  interesting  was  the  daily  period  devoted  to  the  telling  of 
stories.  The  smaller  boys  were  thus  given  half  a  day  in  the 
gardens  and  half  a  day  on  the  playgrounds.  The  smaller  girls 
were  also  given  instruction  in  sewing  and  the  lighter  duties  of 
housekeeping  for  half  a  day,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  their  activities  were  directed  on  the  playgrounds.  In  this 
way,  although  the  children  had  two  months’  vacation,  I  believe 
the  knowledge  they  acquired  was  equal  to  that  gained  during 
any  other  two  months  of  the  year. 
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The  necessity  of  the  social  features  of  institutional  life  being 
emphasized  is  too  little  understood  by  the  public.  Deeply  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  mind  is  the  desire  for  sharing  enjoyment 
with  others.  This  quality  is  very  constant  in  an  institution 
population.  Much  of  the  training  in  the  community  is  to  fit 
people  to  live  and  work  and  play  together.  This  is  equally  true 
of  a  well-conducted  institution.  In  fact,  a  well  ordered  and 
healthy  institutional  life  must  center  in  a  highly  developed 
social  organization.  During  the  wTork  and  school  part  of  the 
day  the  organized  school  and  industrial  activities  keep  the  pop¬ 
ulation  occupied.  It  is  just  as  important  to  have  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  the  time  of  day  when  people  naturally  turn  to 
recreation  and  social  life,  organized  to  a  high  state  of  perfection; 
otherwise  this  will  be  the  time,  in  an  institution  as  elsewhere, 
when  much  mischief  is  manifested  and  social  unrest  will  occur. 

The  aim,  therefore,  is  to  have  the  children’s  time  arranged  so 
they  are  never  bored  with  idleness.  Out  of  school  hours  there  is 
always  something  of  interest  taking  place.  The  general  enter¬ 
tainments  in  the  assembly  hall  consist  of  moving  pictures  with 
music,  school  exhibitions  once  a  month,  showing  the  progress 
made  by  the  different  classes,  dances,  operettas  and  plays,  all 
given  by  the  pupils. 

Social  hours  are  held  at  the  various  cottages  in  the  evenings, 
a  certain  number  of  the  teachers  being  detailed  to  specialize  in 
this  phase  of  the  wTork.  At  these  social  hours  games,  dancing, 
singing  and  story  telling  are  the  order  of  the  evening.  Each 
cottage  is  provided  with  a  graphophone,  and  there  is  a  circulat¬ 
ing  library  of  records.  An  abundant  supply  of  good  story  books 
and  illustrated  magazines  are  provided.  A  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  one  where  a  number  of  girls  gather  into  a  group  and 
do  the  mending,  while  one  of  the  group  reads  an  interesting 
story. 

The  music  department  is  strong,  both  educationally  and  so¬ 
cially.  The  band,  orchestra  and  glee  clubs  have  been  of  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  the  children  receiving  instruction,  and  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  entire  institution  population. 

Birthday  parties  are  held  each  month  for  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  those  whose  birthdays  occur  during  the  month  the  party 
is  given  acting  as  hosts  and  hostesses  to  the  rest  of  the  children. 
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Each  year,  on  April  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  formal  opening 
of  the  institution  is  celebrated  by  a  general  birthday  party. 
This  is  observed  by  half  of  the  day  being  given  over  to  social 
affairs,  and  the  serving  of  a  special  birthday  cake  at  supper  in 
each  cottage.  In  the  evening  in  the  assembly  hall  are  shown 
lantern  slides  made  from  pictures  taken  at  the  school.  These 
pictures  begin  with  the  inception  of  the-  institution,  when  it 
consisted  of  one  farmhouse  with  a  population  of  ten  boys,  and 
covers  the  entire  period  of  development  up  to  the  present  time. 
They  show  the  boys  at  work  in  the  early  days  on  the  farm  or 
engaged  in  hauling  stone  or  gravel,  and  otherwise  assisting  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  now  occupied  by  other  children,  who, 
in  turn,  have  helped  in  various  ways  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  others  who  have  come  after  them.  These  pictures  furnish 
pleasant  reminiscences  for  the  children  who  have  had  a  part  in 
this  work,  and  are  of  interest  to  the  children  who  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  school  during  the  year. 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  series  of  picnics  is  arranged, 
two  afternoons  each  week  being  given  over  to  this  recreation. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  competitive  games  in  the  open,  chief 
of  these  being  baseball  and  croquet. 

The  baseball  season  for  both  boys  and  girls  opens  on  April  19, 
and  games  are  played  Saturday  afternoons  and  holiday  after¬ 
noons  throughout  the  summer.  Several  times  during  the  season 
the  older  boys  played  the  local  town  teams  of  Wrentham  and 
the  surrounding  villages  which  gave  an  added  interest  to  the 
program. 

This  summer  the  larger  girls  were  much  interested  in  croquet, 
and  in  leisure  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the  evenings 
manifested  much  interest  in  this  recreation.  The  close  of  the 
season  was  celebrated  by  a  successful  tournament. 

The  annual  fair  and  festival  held  in  October  is  the  final  out- 
of-door  event  of  the  season.  All  of  the  institution  activities  are 
here  represented  in  an  attractive  manner.  This  grouping  to¬ 
gether  of  the  exhibits  affords  the  children  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  is  being  done  in  other  departments  than  their  own,  and 
stimulates  them  to  have  the  work  of  their  own  particular  de¬ 
partment  such  as  to  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other 
departments. 
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With  a  full  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the 
social  life  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  the  need  for  an  assem¬ 
bly  hall  in  the  institution  becomes  most  apparent.  The  only 
room  at  present  available  for  assembly  purposes  is  obtained  by 
throwing  two  schoolrooms  together,  and  this  space  will  not 
accommodate  a  quarter  of  the  population.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  how  inadequate  this  room  is  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
population  of  1,200.  Proper  ventilation  is  not  provided  for  the 
use  of  this  room  as  an  assembly  hall,  and  it  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
healthy  to  use  it  for  this  purpose.  The  general  entertainments 
given  each  week  are  attended  by  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  These  entertainments,  therefore,  have  to  be  repeated  a 
number  of  times  which  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy  of 
the  teachers  and  officers. 

The  institution  is  also  greatly  in  need  of  industrial  buildings. 
At  the  present  time  all  of  the  industrial  activities  are  carried  on 
in  basement  rooms  in  the  dormitories  that  were  designed  for 
cloak  rooms,  and  are  much  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  They  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  now  being  used,  and  are  altogether  inade¬ 
quate.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  proper  care  and  training  to 
our  patients  unless  the  assembly  hall  and  industrial  buildings 
are  provided. 

The  extra-institutional  care  of  the  feeble-minded  has  been 
tried  out  in  a  careful  and  conservative  manner.  During  the  year 
it  has  been  necessary  to  return  to  the  school  four  girls  and  one 
boy.  One  of  the  girls  who  had  been  at  the  institution  for  some 
years  returned  because  she  herself  felt  she  was  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  conditions  in  the  communitv.  The  others  were  re- 
turned  on  account  of  exhibiting  anti-social  traits.  A  number  of 
these  girls  and  boys  who  are  now  in  the  community  are  earning 
their  own  living,  and  some  of  them  have  opened  bank  accounts. 
They  are  living  with  friends,  relatives  and  strangers,  and  are 
occupied  on  farms,  at  painting,  teaming,  housework,  in  hotels 
and  factories,  and  in  the  care  of  children.  A  training  in  all  of 
these  lines  of  activities  was  given  these  boys  and  girls  at  the 
school,  while  they  were  being  tided  over  a  critical  period  in 
their  lives.  The  experiment  has  been  successful  enough  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  this  side  of  the  institutional  work  should  be 
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increased  in  order  that  the  supervising  arm  of  the  institution 
may  be  further  extended  to  the  feeble-minded  in  the  community. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  devotion  to  duty  manifested  by  the  employees,  which  has 
made  possible  a  successful  year  at  the  school,  notwithstanding 
the  great  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  admission 
of  so  large  a  number  of  inmates  at  a  time  when  the  institution 
was  so  short  of  help. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


GEO.  L.  WALLACE. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1916:  — 


Cash  Account. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1915, 

Receipts. 

Institution  Receipts. 

Board  of  inmates:  — 

Private,  ....  $471  42 

Reimbursements,  insane,  .  589  58 


Sales:  — 

Travel,  transportation  and  office 


expenses,  . 

• 

$35  00 

Food,  . 

•  • 

1  65 

Clothing  and  materials, 

.  . 

21  24 

Medical  and  general  care, 

10  00 

Heat,  light  and  power, 
Farm  and  stable:  — 

•  • 

13  80 

Cows  and  calves, 

$16  00 

Broilers, 

396  79 

Sundries,  . 

38  28 

451  07 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances, 

$77  63 

Sundries, 

• 

58  50 

Total  institution  receipts, 


$1,290  91 


$1,061  00 


532  76 


136  13 

-  1,729  89 


Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1915,  .  .  .  .  . . 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30), 
Approved  schedules  of  1916,  .  $172,290  01 

Less  returned,  ...  16  05 


Special  appropriations, 
Less  returned,  . 


$11,480  15 
15,000  00 


172,273  96 

-  198,754  11 

$19,612  20 
34  88 

-  19,577  32 


Total, 


$221,352  23 
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Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,  .  .  .  $1,729  89 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 


Balance  November  schedule,  1915,  . 

$13,169  95 

Eleven  months’  schedules,  1916, 

172,273  96 

November  advances,  ..... 

10,099  65 

195,543  56 

Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved  schedules,  ..... 

$19,577  32 

Less  advances,  last  year’s  report, 

398  89 

19,178  43 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1916:  — 

In  bank,  ....... 

$4,518  98 

In  office,  ••••••• 

381  37 

4,900  35 

Total,  ....... 

•  •  • 

$221,352  23 

Maintenance. 

Appropriation,  current  year,  .... 

•  •  • 

$198,855  72 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward, 

. 

130  47 

T^Otalj  ••••••• 

•  •  • 

$198,986  19 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below),  .... 

•  •  • 

191,932  71 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 

•  •  • 

$7,053  48 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Salaries,  wages:  — 

Geo.  L.  Wallace,  superintendent, 

$4,000  00 

General  administration,  ..... 

15,491  91 

Medical  service,  ...... 

4,204  37 

Ward  service  (male),  ..... 

4,101  83 

Ward  service  (female),  ..... 

27,482  83 

Repairs,  ....... 

5,725  20 

'l 

Farm  and  stable,  ...... 

3,232  86 

Grounds,  ....... 

3,764  88 

• 

$68,003  88 

Religious  instruction :  — 

Catholic,  ••••••• 

$519  20 

Jewish,  ........ 

228  96 

Protestant,  ....... 

435  00 

1,183  16 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies, 

$1,196  26 

Postage,  ....... 

584  36 

Printing  and  binding,  ..... 

497  03 

Printing  annual  report,  ..... 

63  91 

3 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,  .... 

974  32 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  .  ... 

626  69 

Travel,  ........ 

671  54 

Sundries,  ....... 

10  06 

Freight,  ....... 

37  00 

4,661  17 

Amount  carried  forward,  .... 

$73,848  21 
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Amount  brought  forward , 
Food : — 

Butter,  .... 
Butterine, 

Beans,  .... 
Bread,  crackers,  etc., 

Canned  soups, 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,  . 
Cheese, 

Eggs,  .... 
Flour,  .... 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) 
Fruit  (fresh), 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 
Lard  and  substitutes, 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 
Meats,  .... 

Milk  (fresh  and  substitutes), 
Molasses  and  syrups, 

Potatoes, 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 
Sugar,  .... 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  . 
Vegetables  (fresh),  . 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried), 
Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 
Sundries, 

Freight, 

« 

Clothing  and  materials:  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing  (outer), 

Clothing  (under),  . 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  . 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather  tand  shoe  findings, 
Machinery  for  manufacturing, 
Socks  and  smallwares, 

Sundries,  .... 

Freight,  . 


Furnishings  and  household  supplies :  — 
Beds,  bedding,  etc., 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 
Dry  goods  and  small  wares, 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, 
Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 

Kitchen  and  household  wares,  . 
Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 
Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants, 
Machinery  for  manufacturing, 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$73,848  21 


$2,305 

19 

2,823 

99 

3,396 

66 

84 

28 

21 

34 

1,656 

48 

227 

08 

299 

98 

8,393 

51 

1,571 

98 

1,068 

91 

1,972 

73 

753 

30 

181 

47 

12,274 

81 

130 

29 

1,016 

84 

4,234 

50 

406 

10 

2,808 

27 

637 

22 

666 

77 

915 

14 

354 

94 

159 

75 

377 

68 

48,739  21 


$4,376  97 
1,728  65 
1,215  86 
6,293  73 
27  98 
593  41 
381  93 
1,727  69 
7  48 
92  83 

-  16,446  53 


$1,339  30 
365  57 
612  25 
446  58 
23  05 
1,102  10 
1,462  80 
1,110  64 
295  23 
96  42 


$6,853  94  $139,033  95 
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Amounts  brought  forward , 


$6,853  94  $139,033  95 


Furnishing  and  household  supplies  —  Con. 
Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc., 
Sundries,  ..... 

Freight,  ..... 


Medical  and  general  care:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,  . 
Entertainments,  games,  etc.,  . 
Funeral  expenses,  . 

Gratuities,  .... 

Ice  and  refrigeration, 

Laboratory  supplies  and  apparatus, 
Manual  training  supplies, 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus), 
Medical  attendance  (extra), 
Patients  boarded  out, 

Return  of  runaways, 

School  books  and  supplies, 

Sundries,  .... 
Freight,  .... 


Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal,  .  .  .  ... 

Freight  on  coal  and  other  expenses, 

Oil, . 

Sundries,  .... 

Freight,  .... 


Farm  and  stable:  — 

Bedding  materials, 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 
Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 
Fencing  materials,  . 

Fertilizers,  .... 
Grain,  etc.,  .... 
Hay,  ..... 
Harnesses  and  repairs, 

Horses,  .... 
Cows,  ..... 
Other  live  stock, 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),  . 

Rent,  ..... 
Spraying  materials, 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 
Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.,  . 
Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc., 
Sundries,  .  .  . 

Freight,  .... 


590  68 
59  22 
125  96 

-  7,629  80 

$467  73 

1,541  04 
106  00 
4  89 
22  04 
205  64 
580  78 
965  76 
90  95 
22  20 
59  86 
951  08 
58  37 
77  72 

-  5,154  06 


$10,940  75 
3,002  28 
114  65 
41  58 
'  9  56 

-  14,149  71 


$219 

36 

323 

41 

532 

35 

97 

70 

56 

70 

1,029 

43 

7,009 

13 

3,022 

33 

237 

84 

531 

15 

863 

00 

292 

00 

24 

87 

85 

00 

114 

05 

54 

36 

906 

70 

522 

34 

145 

54 

2 

00 

81 

47 

16,150  73 


Amount  carried  forward , 


$182,118  25 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Grounds: —  ' 

Fertilizers,  .... 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) ,  . 

Road  work  and  materials, 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 
Trees,  vines,  shrubs,  seeds,  etc., 
Sundries,  .... 

Freight,  .... 

Miscellaneous, 


Repairs,  ordinary :  — 

Brick . 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc., 
Electrical  work  and  supplies,  ... 
Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) ,  . 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products), 
Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc.,  .  .  .  . 

Plumbing  and  supplies,  .  .  .  . 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 

Tools,  machines,  etc.,  .  .  .  . 

Boilers,  repairs,  .  .  .  .  . 

Freight,  ...... 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Tilting  saw  table,  .  .  .  .  . 

Wood  turning  lathe,  .  .  .  . 

Shafting  and  belting,  .  .  .  . 

Five-horsepower  motor,  .  .  .  . 

Tea  and  coffee  urns,  .  .  .  . 

Motor  ice  cream  freezer, 

Towel  dryer,  ...... 

Steam  press,  ...... 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance,  . 


$153 

66 

173 

32 

55 

45 

202 

89 

233 

57 

136 

52 

10 

18 

50 

33 

$92 

90 

208 

44 

569 

28 

1,196 

28 

191 

71 

1,727 

66 

1,549 

72 

348 

46 

883 

51 

69 

08 

186 

98 

82 

86 

$115 

26 

180 

00 

39 

96 

130 

52 

528 

96 

246 

96 

175 

00 

275 

00 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1915,  ........ 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  above),  .  $19,577  32 

Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  .  34  86 


[Dec. 

$182,118  25 


1,015  92 


7,106  88 


1,691  66 


$191,932  71 


$19,612  18 


$19,612  18 
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Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 


Cash  on  hand,  ....... 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance 

$4,900  35 

money),  account  of  maintenance, 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  avail- 

10,099  65 

ble  appropriation,  account  of  November,  1916, 
schedule,  ....... 

4,658  75 

$19,658  75 

Liabilities. 

Schedule  of  November  bills,  .... 

•  •  • 

$19,658  75 

Per  Capita. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  998.49. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $191,932.71. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $3,696. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $532.76. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0102. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $1,197.13. 

Equal  to  a  wreekly  per  capita  of  $0.0230. 


Special  Appropriations. 
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Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses, 

.  $2,397  00 

Food, . 

6,403  00 

Clothing, . 

.  11,289  00 

Furnishings, . 

.  48,815  00 

Heat,  light  and  power, . 

5,554  00 

Repairs  and  improvements,  .... 

2,438  00 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds, . 

.  18,710  00 

Medical  and  general  care, . 

4,827  00 

Industries, . 

1,937  00 

$102,370  00 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  PREVIOUS  REPORTS. 


Some  of  the  border-line  cases  have  been  giving  the  management  much 
concern  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  with  certain  girls  and  boys.  For  instance, 
a  boy  of  this  type  is  first  recognized  in  the  community  by  his  committing 
some  petty  crime.  When  examined,  he  shows  that  his  mentality  is  not 
quite  up  to  normal.  He  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  his  fellows  in 
school.  In  the  institution,  he  settles  down  and  does  very  well.  His  im¬ 
moral  tendencies  are  not  marked.  He  believes  he  could  make  good  in  the 
community  if  he  had  one  more  trial.  There  are  some  of  these  boys  and  a 
few  girls  who,  I  believe,  should  be  given  this  trial. 

Boys  and  girls  whose  mental  and  moral  defectiveness  is  not  extreme,  who 
have  profited  by  a  period  of  institutional  education  and  care,  who  have, 
perhaps,  been  tided  over  a  few  critical  years  in  their  life,  —  these  we  are 
reasonably  hopeful  may  do  fairly  well  in  the  community,  provided  we  carry 
institutional  supervision  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  good  visitor,  while  also 
having  them  report  to  the  institution  at  certain  periods.  I  believe  this  is 
one  method  whereby  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  can  extend  its  work  and 
bring  a  larger  number  of  feeble-minded  under  supervision  than  can  be 
maintained  within  the  institution  grounds.  In  carrying  out  such  a  system, 
there  is  no  doubt  mistakes  would  be  made,  but  they  would  be  individual 
ones,  and,  I  believe,  few  relatively  to  the  large  mistake  of  allowing  a  great 
number  of  the  feeble-minded  to  remain  at  large  in  the  community,  without 
any  intelligent  supervision.  Besides,  I  believe  that  in  many  instances  this 
system  would  bring  happiness  and  contentment  to  the  individual  without 
working  serious  harm  to  the  community. 

It  would  be  useless  to  bring  the  feeble-minded  together  into  institutions 
if  the  latter  were  not  veritable  little  worlds  of  activities,  where  the  human 
can  give  expression  in  some  tangible  form  to  the  pent-up  good  desires  and 
emotions  that  have  not  hitherto  found  a  place  for  expression. 

In  the  institutional  world,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  he  or  she,  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  found  some  one  who  can  take  time  to  understand  him. 
He  is  not  so  slow  here  but  that  some  one  else  is  slower.  He  is  just  as  good 
looking  as  his  neighbor  and  better  than  some.  He  can  be  social,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Some  one  is  interested  in  the  little  story  he 
tells,  and  some  one  has  a  little  story  to  tell  him.  Quite  like  the  rest  of  us, 
each  day  he  mingles  with  those  who  know  more  than  he  does,  and  with 
those  who  know  less.  In  the  schools  he  no  longer  drags  along  at  the  rear 
of  his  class,  but  stands  well  up,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  class.  He  has 
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the  opportunity  of  selecting  his  chums  and  friends.  He  can  cook,  darn, 
sew,  clean.  He  can  dance,  sing,  play  baseball,  tennis,  basket  ball  and  other 
organized  games.  He  can  care  for  live  stock  and  drive  horses.  He  can 
plow,  plant,  hoe,  cultivate  and  harvest  crops.  He  can  dig  trenches,  exca¬ 
vate  basements  for  new  buildings  and  assist  in  their  erection.  He  can 
adopt,  care  for,  nurse  and  love  the  helpless  and  feeble  child. 

Custodial  care  for  the  feeble-minded,  therefore,  means  much  more  than 
housing.  It  means  the  developing,  organizing  and  equipping  of  a  little 
world  in  which  normal  beings  could  live  and  be  happy.  This  means  a  heavy 
initial  expense,  and  a  continued  heavy  expense,  but  it  costs  less  to  do  things 
well  with  the  feeble-minded  than  to  do  them  poorly.  It  costs  less  to  main¬ 
tain  a  world  of  activities  than  to  maintain  one  of  idleness,  as  the  many 
hands  are  kept  busy  doing  useful  things  instead  of  destroying  property. 
It  costs  less  to  provide  good  food  than  poor  food  because  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  maintain  a  healthy  population  than  it  is  to  maintain  a  hos¬ 
pital  population;  and  then  the  same  care  and  interest  that  provides  a  good 
dietary  insures  against  waste,  and  secures  the  best,  most  nutritious  and 
economical  food  supplies.  It  costs  less  to  clothe  well  than  to  clothe  poorly 
because  with  the  largest  part  of  our  population  a  pride  for  that  which 
looks  well  can  be  fostered,  and  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  care  of 
clothing  and  the  person  can  be  stimulated.  It  costs  less  to  have  attractive 
surroundings,  as  our  children  can  be  taught  to  care  for  that  which  has  a 
pleasing  appearance,  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  them  to  have 
any  regard  for  that  which  appeals  not  to  the  normal  sense  of  the  beautiful. 


